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the pottery and stone implements, are figured in Cunningham's
Report.13 No further notice was taken of the site for many years
subsequently, though the pictographic seal and a few more examples
of it, acquired for the British Museum, became the subject of study
by J. F. Fleet and others.

In 1914 Harappa was inspected by H. Hargreaves of the Archaeo-
logical Survey, who suggested that one of the mounds at this site
should be excavated; but nothing was done until a part of it had
been acquired, and the site brought under the Ancient Monuments
Preservation Act. Excavation was started by Day a Ram Sahni in
1921, but restricted to three of the mounds. His report,14 published
in 1922, dearly established the prehistoric nature of the remains.
Two more seals in the unknown pictographic script were found.
Besides a large collection was made of pottery vessels and chert
implements. Notwithstanding, the age of the civilization repre-
sented by the site remained a mystery.

At this stage came the wonderful discoveries made by R. D.
Banerji at Mohenjo-Daro. The site, known to the Archaeological
Survey for years, was not examined till 1922, when Banerji started
excavation. The remains, those of an ancient city, are hidden in a
series of mounds embracing an area of about 240 acres; but the city
originally must have been much more extensive. The alluvium
now covering the lower and outlying parts was no doubt the result
of floods, and to these floods and to erosion the diminution of the
extent of the ruins must have been mainly due.

The highest part of the site, occupied by a Buddhist stupa and
a monastery, attracted Banerji's attention in 1920. The drum
of the stupa of sun-dried bricks, its core already excavated to
the depth of 30 or 40 feet by treasure-seekers, was the most con-
spicuous feature of the mound. Close by was noticed the second
largest mound, which represented a monastery or. a temple.